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ON THE PUBLISHING OF PLAYS. 

BY BBANDEB MATTHEWS, PBOEESSOB OF DBAMATIC LITEEATUEE 
IN COLUMBIA UNIVEESITT. 



It is recorded in Mr. Morley's biography that, in a debate 
of the Essay Club, which Gladstone founded when he was an 
undergraduate at Oxford, it was finally decided that "the in- 
fluence of the modern drama, though trifling in degree " was " in 
quality pernicious." The biographer does not inform us whether 
this verdict covered the modern drama in other languages than 
English; but it was rendered in 1830, just as Victor Hugo was 
bringing out "Hernani," the earliest of the Eomanticist plays 
which were to prepare the path for the later Eealistic pieces of 
Augier and Dumas fils. Probably the conservative young aristo- 
crats of Oxford would have arrived at the same decision if they 
had known Hugo's lyrical melodramas, and if they had foreseen 
the comedies of Augier and of Dumas. The conclusion to which 
they came, nearly fourscore years ago, is one which could scarcely 
be disputed by a student of the English dramatic literature of 
the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century. 

But, in the final quarter of that century, there began to be 
signs of a returning vitality in the drama of our own tongue, 
and its influence began to be neither trifling nor pernicious. 
Probably the stimulus of this revival may be due in a measure 
to Ibsen, whose social dramas, acted and read and discussed, 
proved that it was again possible to deal in the theatre, seriously 
and even austerely, with themes of compelling importance. Both 
in Great Britain and in the United States men of letters were 
aroused to take a more intelligent interest in the stage. Especial- 
ly significant of this new birth is the fact that the acted drama 
is again printed and published, to be read and to assert its ancient 
right to a place on the shelves of the library, as well as on the 
boards of the theatre. Not only are the dramatic works of foreign 
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writers, Eostand and Sudermann, d'Annunzio and Echegaray, 
translated for the reader, but the practical playwrights of our own 
language, Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Pinero, Mr. Thomas 
and Mr. Pitch, have been encouraged to publish their plays. 

These working dramatists thus revealed their willingness to 
be judged by the double test, that of the stage, first of all, of 
course, and that of the study afterward, recognizing the position 
of the library as the tribunal of last resort, even though the theatre 
must ever be the court of first instance. It is true that certain 
other dramatists, Mr. Bronson Howard, Mr. Gillette and Mr. 
Barrie, who have succeeded in interesting thousands of spectators, 
have not yet been moved to publish their plays for the pleasure 
of hundreds of readers ; but there is no reason to suppose that they 
will not sooner or later follow the example of their fellow crafts- 
men. It is to be hoped that the habit of play-reading may become 
as well established among the English-speaking peoples as it has 
been always among the French, in whose language the drama has 
never been allowed to divorce itself from literature. 

Of course, there is no need that all the plays that please us on 
the stage should be published in the vain belief that they will 
delight us also in the study. In every period when the drama 
has flourished most luxuriantly, a majority of the pieces per- 
formed with profit are devoid of those indefinable qualities which 
warrant us in classing them as literature. There is no need that 
they should have these qualities ; and their triumph in the theatre 
is due to their possession of purely theatric merits. As Voltaire 
once asserted, we all know "that, in the playhouse, it does not 
take much to make that successful which we despise in the read- 
ing." It cannot be said too often or too emphatically that the 
drama, even if it sometimes attains to the loftiest heights of 
poetry, is always a department of the show business. This double 
aspect of the drama is admirably set forth in the prologue of 
" Faust " ; and Goethe would not deny that only now and again 
does the drama rise into literature. Only now and again, even 
in the richest epochs of dramatic poetry, do we find a succession 
of masterpieces, solidly framed in accordance with the demands 
of the actual theatre of its own time, and informed also with 
the veracity and the humanity which we expect in real literature. 

That the majority of the plays presented in the theatres of 
London under Elizabeth and James were pretty poor stuff must 
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be confessed frankly by every student of that glorious epoch. 
That the majority of the plays performed in the Athenian theatre 
were also pretty poor stuff will be admitted as highly probable 
by every scholar who seizes the significance of the fact that there 
were hundreds of these lyrical dramas, and that only a scant two- 
score of the accepted masterpieces of the three acknowledged 
chiefs have been preserved for our profit. Indisputably, we should 
have a higher opinion of the Elizabethan drama if there were ex- 
tant only half a hundred of its very best specimens. It is unfair 
to suppose that Greek tragedy, as a whole, attained to the ex- 
alted level of iEschylus, Sophocles and Euripides; and we can 
easily convince ourselves that the loss would be small if we had 
been forever deprived of the many plays brought out abundantly 
by the forgotten contemporaries of Corneille, Moliere and Eacine. 

The more conscientiously we study the history of the drama, 
the more certainly we come to the conclusion that there has never 
been a time when most of the plays actually presented on the 
stage would not justify the contempt expressed by Dr. Johnson, 
who had himself failed as a dramatist. " The theatre," he said, 
" is peopled by such characters as were never seen, conversing 
in a language which was never heard, upon topicks which will 
never arise in the commerce of mankind." Yet these pieces, 
which the burly dogmatist despised, and which would to-day seem 
to us empty and absurd, if we could see them acted, may have 
provided the specific pleasure of the theatre for those who first 
saw them performed. There is no reason why these pieces should 
ever be published; they belong to the theatre, and to the theatre 
only, and in the theatre they should be left. They have no claim 
for promotion to the library. Who wants to read the text of 
"The Black Crook"? Who wants to read the words of "The 
Two Orphans " ?— even though the latter is really a masterpiece 
of play-making mechanism, of sheer dramaturgic craftsmanship. 

It was on the occasion of the centenary of the birth of Scribe, — 
that master craftsman who was in no sense a man of letters, but 
who was in every sense a man of the theatre, influencing the de- 
velopment of the drama in almost every direction, — it was on this 
appropriate occasion that a French student of the stage set 
forth clearly the fact, so often overlooked by purely literary 
critics, that there are plays, not a few and not unimportant, 
"which address themselves far more to the eye and to the ear 
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than to the mind, and which therefore need care little about 
literary form." Among the non-literary elements of a play is the 
plot, that is, " the combination of events, and often also these 
events themselves." There is a part of any tragic or comic action, 
consisting solely in spectacle, in things seen or heard, " deeds or 
gestures, tears or laughter, which is untranslatable by the written 
word, and which even if it contributes to literature at times, and 
serves now and then as a support of literature, is not integrally 
related to it." Often theatric art consists solely in this adroit 
combination of events ; and " there have been, and there always 
will be, pieces which, even if they happen to be carefully written, 
owe all their effect to this alone." But sometimes an interpreting 
imagination and a beauty of form are added to this ingenuity 
of combination, " are superimposed on this essential element of 
theatric art — then, and then only, can the drama claim to be 
a department of literature." 

In other words, theatric art may be sufficient unto itself with- 
out the aid of literature. Invention and construction, the appeal 
to the eye and to the ear, the ingenious utilization of contrast, 
climax and suspense; — these qualities are essential in the theatre, 
and in the theatre they may suffice for our pleasure with little 
or no aid from literature. Without these qualities the drama is 
a thing of naught; and, therefore, the so-called " drama for the 
closet" is a contradiction in terms, an arrant absurdity, having 
as little relation to the true drama as the architectural fantasies 
of Piranesi have to the art of building. But when a play has 
only these essential qualities, it is for the theatre alone; it is not 
for the library. It is actable, even if it is unreadable, just as the 
dramatic poems of Shelley and of Swinburne are unactable, even 
if they are readable. Only when a play possesses also certain 
added merits, not easily specified, does it rise into literature, and 
take its proper position in the study as well as on the stage. 

"Dramatic works," so Fontenelle declared two centuries ago, 
"have two tribunals to satisfy, both equally dangerous, one be- 
cause it is too tumultuous, the other because it is too quiet; and 
a work is fully assured of glory only when the quiet tribunal 
has confirmed the decision of the tumultuous tribunal." And the 
younger Dumas said the same thing, even more sharply, when 
he asserted that "the spectator can give only success, it is the 
reader who confers renown." 

vol. CLXxxn. — no. 592. 27 
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As the qualities essential in the theatre are the same, whether 
the play has indisputable literary merit or is almost devoid of 
this, it is often difficult to declare whether a play is or is not 
really possessed of literary merit. A play having the essential 
theatric qualification may have more or less literary merit; and 
there is no little difficulty in drawing a line of demarcation. 
Of all Shakespere's predecessors, for instance, Kyd is the most 
accomplished playwright, and his "Spanish Tragedy" had an 
immediate success and a prolonged vogue. But is it a piece of 
literature, or is it only a turgid melodrama? Of all the popular 
dramatic authors in England in the midyears of the nineteenth 
century, Lytton was the most popular, and every young actress 
wanted to display herself in " The Lady of Lyons." But is that 
a piece of literature, or is it only a clever example of tawdry 
theatricalism ? What about the " Louis XI " which Irving made 
so startlingly effective? What about "The Fool's Eevenge" 
which Booth sustained by the might of his histrionic art? The 
French originals of these plays were written, one by Casimir 
Delavigne and the other by Victor Hugo; but is either play really 
literature in the loftier meaning of the word? Does it reward 
the reader, as it rewarded the spectator ? And how about " The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray " of Mr. Pinero, and the " Liars " of Mr. 
Jones, the " Alabama " of Mr. Thomas and the " Climbers " ef Mr. 
Fitch ? Are their merits merely theatric, or have they also enough 
of the indefinable quality which is needful to make us accept them 
also as literature? Take the comic operas of Mr. Gilbert, "Pa- 
tience " and " Pinafore " ; do they deserve consideration as litera- 
ture, the same consideration as we are ready to give to Sheridan's 
" Duenna " and to Gay's " Beggar's Opera " ? 

Such are the questions we can now answer for ourselves, since 
these contemporary playwrights, having won favorable verdict 
from the tumultuous tribunal of the theatre, are now publishing 
their plays to ask the judgment also of the quiet tribunal of the 
library. This is a return to the former practice of the play- 
makers of our language, a practice which endured as late as the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. A publisher offered Sheri- 
dan two thousand pounds for the right to print "Pizarro"; 
and one at least of the books which Miss Lydia Languish 
hastened to hide when Sir Anthony Absolute was announced was 
a play. In Bichardson's " Sir Charles Grandison," Miss Byron, 
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writing to Miss Selby, said, " I know, my dear, you love to read 
plays," and thereupon the fair correspondent promptly threw 
her narrative into dialogue, as though it was a scene from a drama. 
In one of Hazlitt's essays, he declared that "to read a good 
comedy is to keep the best company in the world, where the best 
things are said, and the most amusing happen." 

If it was profitable to publish English plays in the eighteenth 
century, and if the young ladies of that remote era liked to read 
plays, this was partly because the drama had not yet been thrust 
into the background by the swelling vogue of the novel, — a vogue 
which followed swiftly on the sweeping success of Scott's ro- 
mances, and which now shows little sign of abating even after 
fourscore years. When Eichardson wrote " Sir Charles Grandi- 
son," the novel had not yet established itself as a formidable rival 
of the play; and readers who enjoyed story-telling were then 
accustomed to gratify their liking for adventure by the perusal 
of play-books rather than of prose romances, then fewer in 
quantity and inferior in quality. Within the century after 
Eichardson, the conditions were totally changed, and the novel 
became not only more abundant than the play, but also far 
superior to it. In prose fiction Scott had been followed by Dick- 
ens and by Thackeray, whereas in the drama there was nobody 
to sustain the unequal comparison but Bulwer or Boucicault. 
It is not to be wondered at that the habit of reading plays died 
out. 

Now, in this first decade of the twentieth century, after the 
divorce of the drama and literature has lasted some threescore 
years and ten, the span of a man's life, there seems to be a likeli- 
hood of a reconciliation. No sign will be more hopeful for the 
future of our dramatic literature than a revival of the habit of 
reading plays. Even for the readers themselves, there will be 
many advantages in acquiring this habit, since the drama is in 
itself a nobler form than the novel, and since the perusal of the 
contemporary playwrights may tempt a chosen few to the pleasure 
they can find in the dramatic poets of the past. For some readers 
there may be other advantages; and the womanly author of the 
clever " Counsels of a Worldly Godmother " has recently insisted 
on the benefit to be derived from reading and reading and re- 
reading and again reading the best dramatists, in order to learn 
from them the secret of dialogue : " That is the best school for 
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conversation, and it is one which every girl who would make the 
most of herself should be trained in." 

There is no reason to suppose that the published play is likely 
to succeed in substituting itself for the novel in the hands of the 
average reader; the position of prose fiction is not really in danger. 
But there is no reason why the average reader of to-day should 
not now find the same pleasure in the perusal of a play that 
was felt by the average reader of Sheridan's time or of Richard- 
son's. The chief obstacle to his reacquiring the habit of reading 
pJays is one which the playwrights have it in their power to remove 
at once. He is now accustomed to the flowing narrative of the 
novel, and he does not find it easy to understand the summary 
indications of places and of action which are all that most play- 
wrights are willing to provide him with. The dramatists must 
accept the situation; and, if they wish a play to be read, they 
must present it in print so that it is easy to read. They must 
clothe the play with certain of the graces of the prose fiction to 
which the average reader is now accustomed, and which he has 
learned to expect. They must amplify their descriptions of charac- 
ter and of action, as aids to his sluggish imagination enervated 
by a too exclusive devotion to the novel. In other words, they 
must translate what they have written in the shorthand of the 
theatre into the fuller and customary language of the library. 

Of necessity, the practical playwrights think in terms of the 
actual theatre of their own time. This is what Sophocles did, 
and Shakespere, and Moliere. To-day they conceive the story 
as taking place on the stage itself, with a succession of painted 
sets as its backgrounds. Their intentions as to these painted 
sets and as to the movements of the characters therein, they ex- 
press in what may be called the sign language of the stage, a 
speech scientifically precise and entirely satisfactory to the play- 
wrights themselves, to the stage-manager, to the actors, and to 
all those who live, move and have their being in the theatre. 
To the average reader, however, this sign language is not only 
incomprehensible, it is also irritating and repellent; he does not 
know what to make of it; and he is as unwilling to take the 
trouble to fathom its mysteries as he is to acquire the art of 
understanding the signals of the Morse code ticked off by the 
telegraph-sounder. 

Here, for example, is the baldly brief manner in which the 
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scene at the opening of the second act of the "Esmeralda" of 
Mrs. Burnett and Mr. Gillette is described in the stage edition of 
that interesting play : 

" Scene. — Studio. Easel up R C — small table for paint above to R of it. 

Table down L bowl on it. Table down R. Window 0. D R 3 — 

D L 8— Cupboard R 2. Fireplace R 2. 
"Discovered. — Nora and Kate in pretty, quaint costumes. Nora up 

at easel; Kate left at table. Kate decorating large punch-bowl. 

Nora painting panel." 

And here again is the way in which Boucicanlt indicated sum- 
marily, and for the stage-manager only, the thrilling escape of 
Shaun in his most effective Irish play " Arrah-na-Pogue," a 
drama which had a little of the glamour of Celtic romance: 

" Wall descends. Shaun climbs up as wall descends, and by the ledge 
reaches 2nd flat of wall. Climbs up as it descends, and upon the 
set platform of room, when the Soldier (coming on and going off 
R.J has his back turned to him. Shaun goes up to the cannon, 
climbs on it and out of gap. Soldier comes on, looks off front, 
down the wall, while Shaun climbs through gap. Soldier exits, R. 
Shaun is seen back of ^th groove, flat, climbing along wall to exit, R. 
All is worked down. Gas up." 

Now, it is simply absurd to suppose that the average reader, 
accustomed to the ampler description of the modern novel, will 
take any interest in these shorthand indications. If the play- 
wright wants to have his play read by the general public, he must 
translate it out of the special dialect of the stage folk into the 
speech of the people. Just as the full score of an orchestral 
work is transposed for the simpler piano, so the prompt copy of 
a piece needs to be expanded when the play is published in the 
hope of pleasing the reader as it has already pleased the spec- 
tators. A rumor is current that one of the most adroit and artistic 
of American playwrights was indignant that a firm of publishers 
had summarily declined to print one of his most effective plays. 
But his indignation was wholly without warrant if he had pre- 
sented to the publishers the manuscript of his piece in the shape 
in which he would present it to the managers. This American 
playwright is wont to take infinite pains with the presentation of 
his pieces before the spectators in the theatre; and he ought to 
have foreseen the necessity of taking some trouble also to pre- 
pare his play for the different needs of the reader in the library. 
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So much of the purely theatric effect will be lost in the trans- 
ference of the drama from the stage to the study, that the least 
the dramatist can do is to put forth every effort to preserve as 
much as may be possible, and to make it easy for the willing reader 
to reconstruct for himself the actual performance. 

This is what has been done very carefully by some modern 
dramatists who have devised their plays for the actual theatre, 
first and foremost, but who have also taken into account the 
necessities of the mere reader. Here, for example, is the opening 
description of Ibsen's "Little Eyolf," in which we are supplied 
at once with all that is needful for us to visualize, first, the place 
where the story begins to unfold itself, and, second, the appear- 
ance of the two important characters who begin the play : 

"A pretty and richly decorated garden-room, full of furniture, flowers 
and plants. At the back, open glass doors, leading out to a veranda. 
An extensive view over the fjord. In the distance, wooded hill- 
sides. A door in each of the side walls, the one on the right o 
folding-door, placed far oack. In front on the right, a sofa, with 
cushions and rugs. Beside the sofa, a small table and chairs. In 
front, to the left, a larger table with arm-chairs around it. On 
the table stands an open hand-bag. It is an early summer morning, 
with warm sunshine. 

" Mrs. Rita Allmers stands beside the table, facing towards the left, en- 
gaged in unpacking the bag. She is a handsome, rather talX, well- 
developed blonde, about thirty years of age, dressed in a light- 
colored morning-gown. 

" Shortly after, Miss Asta Allmers enters by the door on the right, wear- 
ing a light-brown summer dress, with hat, jacket and parasol. 
Under her arm she carries a rather large locked portfolio. She is 
slim, of middle height, with dark hair, and deep, earnest eyes. 
Twenty-five years old." 

Even more elaborate are the indications of scenery and of stage 
business which Mr. Bernard Shaw has employed to make his plays 
easy reading. These descriptions are never telegraphic in their 
brevity; they are ample and rich in characteristic detail. They 
are always as readable as the dialogue itself; and they are often 
quite as amusing. Here, for instance, is a portion only of the 
several elaborate paragraphs by means of which Mr. Shaw, at the 
very beginning of his play, introduces to us two of the characters 
who are to take part in " The Devil's Disciple " : 

"At the most wretched hour between a black night and a wintry morn- 
ing in the year 1777, Mrs. Dudgeon, of New Hampshire, is sitting 
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up in the kitchen and general dtoelUng-room of her farm-house on 
the outskirts of the town of Websterbridge. She is not a pre- 
possessing woman. No woman looks her best after sitting up all 
night; and Mrs. Dudgeon's face, even at its best, is grimly trenched 
by the channels into which the barren forms and observances of 
a dead Puritanism can pen a bitter temper and a fierce pride. She 
is an elderly matron who has worked hard, and got nothing by it 
except dominion and detestation in her sordid home, and an un- 
questioned reputation for piety and respectability among her neigh- 
bors, to whom drink and debauchery are still so much more tempting 
than religion and rectitude that they conceive goodness simply as 
self-denial. This conception is easily extended to others-denial, and 
finally generalized as covering everything disagreeable. So Mrs. 
Dudgeon, being exceedingly disagreeable, is held to be exceedingly 
good. Short of flat felony, she enjoys complete license except for 
amiable weaknesses of any sort, and is consequently, without knowing 
it, the most licentious woman in the parish on the strength of never 
having broken the seventh commandment or missed a Sunday at 
the Presbyterian church. 

"Suddenly there comes a tapping at the door, not loud enough 

to wake the sleepers. Then knocking, which disturbs Mrs. Dudgeon 

a little. Pvnally, the latch is tried; whereupon she springs up at 

once. 

"Mrs. Dudgeon (threateningly) : Well, why don't you open the door? 

(She sees that the girl is asleep, and immediately raises a clamor of 

heartfelt vexation). Well, dear, dear me! Now, this is — , shaking her: 

Wake up, wake up: do you hearty 

Mr. Pinero, on the other hand, prefers an austerer method, 
like that of the dramatists of France, — a fortunate country in 
which the habit of reading plays was never allowed to lapse, and 
in which the playwrights have always been conscientious in pre- 
paring library editions of their complete works. Mr. Pinero 
wisely eschews the shorthand of the prompt copy; but his in- 
dications of background and of action are summary, as though 
he chose to let his characters speak for themselves, and as though 
he wished to rely solely on his dialogue to convey his full intent. 
This sober presentation of the words of the play is not without 
advantages of its own, as the reader's attention is concentrated 
upon what the several characters say. But one may venture to 
doubt whether a more elaborate explanation would not be profit- 
able for English readers at the present time, when they need to be 
allured into the acquiring of a new habit, — when they are to be 
coaxed into a new groove. One may venture to doubt whether 
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the passages already quoted from Ibsen and from Mr. Shaw are 
not more likely to accomplish their purpose than a passage like 
the following taken from Mr. Pinero's " The Cabinet Minister " : 

" The scene is a conservatory built and decorated in Moorish style, in the 
house of the Rt. Hon. Sir Julian Twombley, M.P., Chesterfield 
Gardens, London. A fountain is playing, and tall palms lend their 
simple elegance to the elaborate Algerian magnificence of the place. 
The drawing-rooms are just beyond the curtained entrance. It is a 
May afternoon. 

" Brooke Twombley, a good-looking but insipid young man of about two- 
and-twenty, faultlessly dressed for the afternoon, enters, and sits 
dejectedly, turning over some papers." 

This much the professional playwrights must do if they hope 
to tempt the average reader to the perusal of their pieces; they 
must smooth the path of any one who is willing to embark on the 
novel enterprise of playreading ; they must make the way straight 
before him. But the reader, in his turn, needs also to take a 
little trouble; and he must not only overcome the initial difficulty 
of enjoying a story set forth in bare dialogue, he must also train 
himself, as best he can, to visualize the action of the drama he 
has in hand. He will get more pleasure out of its perusal, if he 
is able to evoke, however faintly, the actual color of the scenes and 
the actual movement of the characters, as though the play was be- 
ing acted before him. That is to say, he needs to summon all his 
imaginative sympathy to picture an actual performance, in his 
mind's eye, so to speak. 

The reader needs often to be reminded that the masterpieces 
of the great dramatic poets were all written to be performed by 
actors, in a theatre, before an audience. None of them was pre- 
pared primarily for the reader, but only secondarily for him. 
It is in the theatre alone that the drama is truly alive; and there 
alone does it disclose itself in all its beauty. What Mr. Henry 
James says of Ibsen is equally true of Sophocles, of Shakespere, 
and of Moliere, — that "it is impossible to read him without 
perceiving that merely book in hand we but half know him, — he 
addresses himself so substantially to representation." And there- 
fore must we, book in hand, put out all our energy to imagine 
the black-and-white skeleton proffered by the printed page, bodied 
forth by flesh-and-blood figures, framed in the broad arch of 
the playhouse, wherein the drama had its birth and wherein it 
breathes most largely. 
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Perhaps it is impossible to do this completely; and to do it 
at all is difficult enough. Most readers lack the needful imagina- 
tion, and most of them are also without a sufficient acquaintance 
with the art of the stage. Sir Walter Scott spoke for many 
another man of letters when he confessed that he felt " severely 
the want of knowledge of theatrical business," and when he ad- 
mitted himself "inadequate to estimate those criticisms which 
rest on stage effect." Not only men of letters, but also men of 
the theatre, managers of experience and of intelligence, are un- 
able to perceive in the book, and to foresee, the exact effect which 
a play will make on them when it comes to be performed. Yet 
the effort to visualize a performance, however insufficient may 
be the result, is ever its own reward, for it gives the willing reader 
just so much more pleasure, just so much more insight into the 
ultimate value of the book in hand. 

It is a good augury for the immediate future of the English 
drama that the promising playwrights of our tongue are again 
taking thought of the reader, book in hand, and are now appeal- 
ing once more to him as well as to the playgoer. Nothing is 
more likely to stimulate the ambition of our dramatists, to lead 
them to the choice of ampler themes, to nerve them to the ut- 
most endeavor, to give them the hope that they may find favor 
also in the library after they have conquered in the theatre. But 
of these two victories there is no doubt which is the more im- 
portant, and in which area a triumph is achieved with most 
difficulty. The play is, and has been, and always will be, written 
to be played, by actors, in a theatre, and before an audience; and 
this is why Shakespere and Moliere were careless in collecting 
their masterpieces for posterity. They had succeeded in pleasing 
their contemporaries who flocked to see their plays performed. 
What could they wish for more? As M. Coquelin pointed out 
in the splendidly illuminative lecture on Moliere and Shakespere 
which the incomparable comedian delivered in New York now 
nearly a score of years ago, these two great dramatists were in- 
different to the printing of their works, because "they did not 
recognize these on paper. ' Tartuffe ' and ' Hamlet ' existed 
for them only before the footlights. It was only there that 
they felt their plays bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh." 

Bbandeb Matthews. 



